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Garden Topics. 
Colors in Planting. 

| JN our modern American gardens, our latest and strongest aims now seem to be, 
| + to gain color, as well as beauty of forms in our plants. Subtropical gardening 
is exactly adapted to our climate; our brilliant skies and glorious sunny weather 
give a possibility and appropriateness to the use of high-colored foliage plants ; and 
| trees of rich hue become mammoth painting on our lawns and in our flow2r gardens. 
In The Garden, a correspondent discussing this subject, says justly, garden scenery 
ts brightened immensely by means of color. ‘ The leaves of the new-born summer, the 
' matured ones of autumn—how much they owe to delicate and multitudinous coloring ! 
| But for fresh tenderness of touch} that neither painting nor word-coloring can repro- 
(dace, commend us to the bursting buds of April—the newly unrolled beauty of May 
‘leaves. Among these, what more beautiful than the beech and the purple leaved 
'filbert? There are two or more varieties of each, one larger and of more substance 
nthe other. In fact, of the beech there are many varieties, for the red repro- 
duces itself from seed, and in a batch of seedlings there are tints of many degrees, 
langing from dull greens to those of almost fiery glow. We have, however, never 
byet seen a seedling to equal in brilliancy the common variety, which is mostly 
creased by grafting it on the common beech; and another with larger leaves, that 
keeps its color later in the autumn. But purple filberts are easily multiplied by 
)means of suckers—a mode of increase not always to be depended upon in purple 
beeches on their own roots. Beeches seldom produce suckers, yet they occasionally 
throw little bunches from the surface roots, and I have seen these green on purple 
'tedlings, and purple on grafted plants—rather a singular circumstance. The 
filbert is also so fully purpled over and through that we never remember to have seen 
it throw out a green sucker. It is most useful in shrubberies, contrasting admirably 


with such plants as lilacs, laburnums, guelder roses, deutzias, ete. It seems actually 
21 
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to glow with the intensity of its coloring, and is to the- fore and middle ground o¢ 
shrubberies what the taller beech is among other trees. The beach has a soft 
fluffiness and semi-transparency about it that the filbert, glorious as it is, lacks; and 
the richest coloring treat—a very feast of glowing magnificence—is spread around 
every far-reaching purple beech. One of the best modes of enjoying it to the full 
is to put the trees between the beholder and the sun, and look through the leaves 
towards him soon after he has risen, or a few hours before his setting. The purple 
is thus flooded with golden magnificence, and each leaf and branchlet is set off to 
admirable advantage. Purple beeches are especially rich as foreground to masses 
of green oaks, elms, or other deciduous trees; or set against larches, birches, or 
limes, the light foliage of these or the flowers of service trees, wild crabs, pears, 
apples, ete., give a deep tone to the glowing purple. Further, the young leaves 
especially, contrast admirably with most conifers ; though it must be admitted that 
the darker hues of the purple beech in autumn become too sombre accompaniments 
for most pinuses. The place for the purple beech is the background of shrubberies, 
home plantations, belts, the park, and even the woods and forests; for the purple 
beech is not weakened by its color. It grows as fast, and forms timber neither 
better nor worse than any other beech, and assuredly its more general use would 
give a glow to forest scenery that would add much to its beauty, and to the breaking 
of its dead monotony of color as well as form. Clumps of purple beech here and 
there would change the face of our landscapes, and render them more agreeable 
without their being one whit less profitable. What with our want of direct sunshine, 
and our dripping clouds, and leaden skies, we have often a deficiency of cheering 
color, and there could hardly be an easier and cheaper method of supplying this want 
than the planting of our copses with groups of purple leaved filberts, and our woods 
with purple beeches. 
The New Roses, 

A correspondent of The Garden says the following are the best of the new 
roses, brought out in England this year: ‘‘I must give the palm to Hybrid 
Perpetual, Star of Waltham; a seedling raised by William Paul, of Waltham, 
Cron. This is a very fine pale, bright red-colored flower, very full, with great 
depth of petal, and an abundance of them in it; habits, vigorous and free, as 
seen at a recent meeting of the Royal Botanic Society ; the flower was as near per- 
fection as a rose could well be. 

Hybrid Perpetual, Mons, Claude Levet, is also remarkably fine ; color, shaded rose, 
flushed with violet, large and full, and with a good free habit. 

Hybrid Perpetual, Madame Jarvain, is another splendid flow>r; and its beautiful, 
pale, blush-pink tint will be certain to render it acceptable to everybody. If the 
testimony of our leading rosarians be of any value, this will prove to be one of the 
best of the new roses just being put in commerce. 

A thorough good rose is Hybrid Perpetual Etienne Levet ; and this so completely 
established its character as a good autumnal flower, that its general good qualities 
may be taken for granted. This is of a shaded brilliant rosy hue, flushed with 
yiolet ; the habit appears to be all that could be desired, 

Tea, Madame Cecille Berthod, is a beautiful, bright pale yellow flower, of 
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remarkably fine build and substance, and a free grower ; it is a variety showing the 
possession of a great deal of refinement. 


Tea, Madame Camille, has full and finely cupped smooth flowers, with a great deal 
of petal; the color flush on the exterior, with bright salmon, buff center. 

Yea, Madame Jules Margottin is a charming Tea Rose; the circumference of the 
flower, flesh white, the center primrose and nankeen in the bud state, it is simply 
perfection ; the habit is vigorous and free, and it has a most desirable upright 
growth. 

Plans for Laying out Gardens. 

There is not enough attention paid to this subject in our horticultural literature ; 
and yet, the people are delighted with any plan or suggestion, showing how to arrange 
their floral borders and ornamental plants ; and yet, every place must have its own 
plan. No distant gardener could give an absolute rule, good for any place, in any 
town. Hence, plans must be made specially for each place ; and then comes judicious 
advice about planting. Some of these suggestions are urged by the Agriculturist, 
as follows : 

Whatever else there is, let there be a plenty of turf. The humblest place can 
afford an expanse of grass, which if large is dignified by the name of lawn, and if 
small is called only a grass-plot. This gives an air of neatness if there should be 
no flowers, and if there are flowers, no matter whether costly or common, their 
appearance is many-fold enhanced by the turf-setting. Do not strive after anything 
elaborate and complicated. Recollect that the more elaborate the pattern, the 
greater will be the care required in keeping. Scroll, chain, and other borders look 
wonderfully well in print, especially if they are printed in colors. But these plans 
which are carried out in the favorable climate of England only by keeping a number 
of men at them all the time, would utterly fail with us, where one gardener is 
expected to do everything, and where in the majority of cases there is no gardener 
at all. Lay out only what can be well cared for from spring until frost. Circles, 
ovals, ellipses, and egg and ‘“ palm-leaf”’ shapes, neatly cut in the turf, are much 
better than anything more complicated. Avoid making beds with sharp points and 
acute angles. If one has only room for a single bed, as in a front-yard in town, he 
will get more satisfaction out of plants with striking foliage than with flowers. A 
circle, edged with some of the silvery-foliaged plants, such as Centaureas, Cinera- 
rias, and Artemisias, then a row of Achyranthes Lindeni, and within this a center 
of some of the Golden Coleuses would be bright and showy all summer. This is 
only a suggestion, as the bed may be planted in a great variety of ways. A group 
of Cannas would give both fine foliage and flowers, and this may be edged with a 
row of Gladiolus with some low-growing plant upon the extreme margin. Very 
good effects may be produced with little expense by the use of annuals, among the 
most popular and best of which is Phlox Drummondii in its various kinds, from 
white to deep scarlet. 

In laying out beds of any kind, recollect that every foot of path and every foot of 
margin implies a promise to keep the one clean and the other neatly trimmed. 
Unless there exist the ability and the inclivation to do these, the beds had better 
not be laid out but the grass left unbroken, 
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Weeping Trees, 

Among horticultural topics and facts about ornamental planting, no single subject 
is studied with such interest now-a-days, as that of Weeping Trees. Nurserymen 
are on the qué vive, to find something new, which will prove a great acquisition. All 
the really good varieties are kept in their Catalogues, and this department of rura) 
taste is better cultivated than formerly. This topic is an old one among English 
gardeners ; and yet, it is still discussed, never dropt out of sight. In a recent num- 
ber of The Gardener’s Chronicle, a correspondent takes up the principal varieties and 
gives some judicious hints as to which are the most desirable : 

‘Every one is familiar with the Weeping Willow, and appreciates the charming 
contrast its lithe, pendulous branches make, with those of the pyramidal shaped 
trees, as well as the effect produced by its light colored foliage, when associated 
with leaves of a darker hue; a purple beech, for instance. But many people seem 
to think there is nothing beyond a Weeping Willow, and a Weeping Ash ; and many 
a gardener thinks the catalogue complete for all practical purposes if he makes up 
the trio with the pendulous Scampston Elm, a truly noble elm; which is deserving 
a place as a lawn tree, or wherever an isolated drooping tree, of bold, elegant form, 
is required. 

The common Weeping Willow, S. elegans (better known by its old name Baby- 
lonica), however, is not the only Weeping Willow worth growing. The new S. Sala- 
monii, though less pendulous, is equally fine, and is a rapid grower. Of smaller kinds, 
that make fine ornamented plants when worked or grafted as standards, are the 
Kilmarnock Willow, S. Capraea pendula, with broadish leaves, whitish beneath. 
S. rosmarinefolia, with long linear leaves; S. purpurea pendula, with similar, but 
shorter leaves; and 8S. Wolseyana, lately referred to in our columns. 

Weeping Poplars are also particularly elegant. The pendulous variety of Aspen 
worked as a standard, is a plant no one should be without. 

Youngs Weeping Birch (Betula), is a tree which no planter, having once seen, 
would willingly dispense with, any more than he would with similar forms of Beech. 
Two or three varieties of Oak, with pendulous branches, are cultivated; such as QQ. 
Robua pendula, Q. Americana pendula, Q. rubra pendula. All probably seedling 
varieties ; but not to be placed, in our opinion, in the front rank, so far as beauty is 
concerned. 

The Weeping Filbert, Corylus avellana pendula, is one of the boldest of pendulous 
shrubs; making, when in vigorous growth, very long flexile shoots, and large bold 
leaves. This. too, is a bush that will grow almost anywhere. 

Pyrus Salicifolia pendula is a valuable tree, from combining the pendulous habit 
with lanceolate leaves of a silvery-white hue. This is a tree which is perfectly hardy, 
and will thrive even in towns. Though excelled in beauty by some, it is hardly to 


be surpassed for general usefulness. 

Cerasus depressa pendula, grafted as a standard, might well be mistaken for a Wil- 
low, in the absence of flowers. These latter are produced before the leaves appear 
in spring. Cerasus mystifolia variegata pendula has a similar habit. 

The Weeping Bigarreau cherry is also an interesting tree, as is its neighbor, the 
Weeping Mountain Ash. 
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Sophora Joponica pendula, again, is a very handsome form, with foliage resembling 
that of the Robinia (acacia), but darker in color. 

Gleditschia sinensis pendula, when grafted on G. tricanthus, as a stock, produces 
a roundish head of bright deep green foliage, interesting from the diversity of form 
exhibited in individual leaves, some being much compounded, others nearly simple. 

The Weeping Walnut Juglans regia is, as to shape of foliage, but not as to size, 
like those just mentioned. Its habit is noble, its growth rapid. Have seen shoots 
of eight to ten feet in a single season. 


New Shrubs. 


The Dwarf Almond, Amaygdalus nana, is a deciduous shrub of low growth, 
which, in the opinion of the florist and pomologist, should oftener find its way into 
ornamental shrubberies. It is, however, one of the old fashioned things which 
seem to be overlooked now-a-days. M. Carriére, has recently described (Rev. Hort. 
1872, 340) two new varieties, which he calls A. . microfora and A. n. Campanu- 
loides. 

Amaygdalus nana microflora is a branched bush with sub-erect ramifications, 
having the leaves like those of the type, oblong lanceolate, and the flowers small, 
spreading, with narrow petals, often more numerous than usual, thus showing a 
tendency to duplication of a lovely rose, each marked at the top, exteriorly, with a 
deeper spot. 


Amaygdalus nana Campanuloides, so named from its numerous flowers, being 


much more expanded than those of the type, so as to acquire a kind of bell shaped 
form, presents little difference of habit, but it forms, nevertheless, one of the 
prettiest of shrubs at the time of flowering, since it seems to disappear, under the 
quantity of its pale fleshy rose colored flowers. In this case the leaves are long, 
narrowly lanceolate, with rather fine toothing. The multiplication of these two 
plants is effected by means of suckers, which are produced abundantly; these should 
be separated and planted in the autumn, for if this work is deferred till spring, the 
plants searcely push forth at all the first year. 

Philadelphus primuleflorus is recommended by the Revue Horticole, a very pretty 
hardy shrub. It is an issue from the common Syringa P. Coronarius. The names 
given to it recall exactly the form of its flowers, which, in their aspect, are 
analogous to those of the double flowered varieties of primrose, with which, in the 
spring, one makes such pretty edgings. The character of P. primuleflorus may be 
thus summed up: It is a bushy, branched shrub, with short ramifications ; its leaves 
are glabrous, regularly oval cordiform, of a deep green, dentate, with sharp spines- 
cent teeth, having a bullate surface, and reticulate prominent veins; its flowers are 
odoriferous, semi-double, of a fine white, with regularly rounded petals. 

In the opinion of the florist, it is a very pretty plant, especially remarkable for 
the regularity of its flowers which, never thoroughly opening, rather recall those of 
certain species of the Ranunculus, when they begin to expand. It is unnecessary to 
add that it is hardy, and that its culture and multiplication are identical with those 
of the common Philadelphus coronarius. 
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Shrubs for the Lawn and Dooryard, Care Necessary. 


The art (for it is an art) of pruning and keeping shrubs in neat shape is yet to be 
learnedby most of the ruralists of the country. We have known of cases of people so 
stupidly ignorant that they pruned spirea, deutzia, dwarf almond, before the spring 


growth commences, and then wondered why they never got a blossom. They had 
not yet learned, or at least observed, that the blossoms are borne almost entirely 
upon the last year’s wood before the coming of the leaves. The best way of growing 
shrubs now-a-days is in groups or well planted masses, thus giving a mutual pro- 
tection, and effective display. But, as The Country Gentleman observes : 

When they are grown as isolated plants in front door-yards, it is necessary to make 
them hold their heads up, and look trim and tidy. Every day we see examples of 
such bushes tied up in compact bunches, with a stake to secure greater uprightness ; 
but towards April it is common to see stake and all dangling helplessly over. Then 
they are straightened by re-setting the stake, and by cropping the disheveled tops 
by barber-ous pruning shears or knife. 

This treatment is senseless. It directly defeats the main object, which we suppose 
to be the securing of a plant of neat figure, robed in luxuriant leaves, and brightened 
with well-expanded flowers. For it is obvious that not one of these crowded shoots 
can open its leaves to the light, and as they were similarly suffocated last summer, 
they have nothing laid up—no means or substance from which to produce good 
flowers this year, even if there were room to display them. Next summer they will, 
of course, be barren too, if the leaves are given no room to turn. 

But the bush will do something, so long as it has roots safe and sound, and as it 
can do nothing else well, it will go back to the primitive course of throwing up fresh 
sprouts from the ground, thus adding to and aggravating the crowded condition above. 

The right treatment in such a case is to use a strong, narrow knife, or saw, or 
sharp pointed pruning shears, such as French gardeners use, or a suitable chisel 
and mallet, and cut out all the old exhausted shoots, and all the young ones that are 
weak or unripe, close at the surface wherever possible, or beneath it, for neatness 
sake, leaving only those which have been first selected as the best and the best placed. 
Separate these by tying or spreading, using a light hoop, if necessary, to secure a 
well-balanced and evenly distributed figure, with full room around each shoot for its 
flowering branchlets and leaves, and full access of light and free air thronghout. If 
a stake seems needful, it will not look amiss, provided it is set erect and centrally, 
even although it may be thick and tall. In that position it may be even taller than 
the shoots. The shoots left to bloom should not be shortened further than to make 
ill-turned, unsymmetrical branchlets, or slender ones incapable of bloom. 

If this care is supplemented by a trifling attention, in May or June, to pinch out 
the sprouts that will appear numerously then, leaving only the suitably placed few 
that are wanted to fill vacancies, or to renew good blooming canes, according to the 
nature of the plant, the fullest rewards of successful training will be attained. Some 
plants make a rank growth from the tops in August or September, and in their case 
a pinching of the ends of wild or wanton shoots is advisable. 

Climbing roses, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, etc., class under the above 
rule of treatment. 
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When shrubs are grouped in masses they are not tied up in any formal figure. 
Pendant branchlets or low growing sorts placed in front of erect ones hide the stems, 
and present to the sight only leaves and flowers, as in natural boscage. a4, 4 939. 


Roses, American Culture. 


The rose never wearies us, we enjoy every mention of it, and though not a new 
beauty, yet its beauty never wears out. Read what The American Rural Home says 
about planting Rose-beds: 

The rose likes a virgin soil, and the nearer the composition of our rose-beds 
approximates to that, the greater will our success be likely to be. Hence decayed 
sods, and leaf-mould from the woods when it has been sweetened by the sun, are good 
fertilizers. 

The old-fashioned way of scattering roses about the lawn is not the best way. 
Their culture, thus isolated, is apt to be neglected, and grass works in and chokes 
them ; besides the effect is not equal to where they are grouped in a round, or oblong 
bed, highest in the center. 

Suppose that we decide to plant a bed of Hybrid Perpetuals. In the center we 
would want a white rose, or a cluster of white roses, according to the size of the 
bed. Madame Alfred de Rougemont is one of the finest whites. Portland Blanche 
is another fine one. Next we could have a row of flesh color and light pink. Caro- 
line de Sansal is one of the finest of the former, and Sydonie of the latter. Auguste 
Mie—rosy pink, would pretty nearly correspond with this shade. The next row 
should be still deeper, rose or deep rose. Of this shade, we have Barronne Prevost, 
Victor Verdier, and Madam Victor Verdier. In the next row we could have rosy 
crimson, rosy lilac, rosy carmine and vermilion. Among those of these shades, 
Anne de Diesbach, General Washington, John Hopper, L. Reine, Mad. Fremion, 
Maurice Bernardin and William Griffith, rank the highest. On the outside we could 
have the deepest shades, as deep red, crimson, and velvety. Dr. Arnal, Francoise 
Arago, Giant of Battles, General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, Pius the Ninth, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, and Triomphe de 1’Exposition would fill the outer ring. 

We do not say that this order should be strictly adhered to, but we think the 
highest effect would be produced by having white in the center, and gradually shad- 
ing deeper to the circumference. All that we have named are first-class rdses, and 
our readers may be assured that in selecting from them they will get no inferior rose. 


Supports for Flowers. 


A correspondent of The Journal of Horticulture, remarking that there are many 
gardens in or near cities, the cultivators of which have not the easy facilities of 
getting an abundance of serviceable sticks, to which’ to tie their pet plants, proposes 
a plant, the growing of which will solve the difficulty. It is of easy culture, and 
within the reach of most gardeners, and a great quantity can be grown in small space. 
The plant is a common one in most gardens, but’ not grown so much as it deserves. 
It is the Halesia, or Snow-drop tree which entwines our shrubberies with its beau- 
tiful snow-white drops in winter. 

Procure plants or suckers; select a piece of ground; they are not particular as to 
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soil, any out-of-the-way place will do, but a moist one will suit them best; plant 
them one foot apart, and cut them down to within two inches of the ground every 
autumn. Ifa few stronger sticks are wanted, leave the plants a winter without 
cutting, tie the shoots in bundles, and keep them in a dry place until wanted for use, 
If used green, as they emit roots so freely, they should be placed in a hot flue oven, 
or some such place, for a few hours. 

The quantity a few plants will grow is astonishing, and the sticks will last two 
years, and I am sure they are unequalled for tying such plants as Achimenes, Mign- 
onette, etc. If allowed to grow in the shrubberies, the plants are very ornamental ; 
_ but when permitted to flower, and make large bushes, the quantity of shoots obtained 
is diminished considerably. Bees, too, are very fond of this plant, the flowers being 
numerous ; and from them, the bees gather a great quantity of honey. 

There are other plants, from which useful flower sticks may be taken; many vari- 


eties of hardy, deciduous, Spireas; varieties of Hypericum, or St. John Wort, 
Ligustrum, or Privet and Lilacs. 


The Weeping Larch, 

This is one of the most elegant of all our hardy deciduous trees, and I presume 
that it is rare, at least as a large tree, as I have never yet seen or heard of any 
approaching the size of one growing in these gardens, which densely covers a walk 
ten feet wide, for a distance of 130 feet, its side branches spreading full fifteen feet 
on each side, down to the ground. It is of so recumbent a form of growth, that a 
very powerful support to the branches is necessary, to allow of sufficient height for 
walking underneath. 

Some few years since, a double row of polished Oak posts, eight feet high, was 
erected under it; on each side of the walk, with iron posts just under the stem and 
main branches, and crow-bearers at intervals, to support the lateral branches; which 
have covered the whole structure so effectually, that the sun’s rays cannot penetrate 
it. The branches grow perfectly flat on the trellis, requiring no training, and there 
is not one on the whole tree rising to a greater height than fifteen feet.—The Garden. 
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Award of Premiums American Pomological Society. 
OFFICIAL LIST. 
Apples, 
1st Premium—State collection, to the State of Nebraska; Silver Medal and $50- 
2d “ —State collection, to the State of Kansas; Bronze Medal and $25. 
1st “ —Individual “ to J. W. Ross, Perrysburg, O.; 8S. M. and $50. 


Pears. 
1st Premium—Society collection, Cambridge Horticultural Society, Mass. ; Silver 
Medal and $50. 
2d —Connecticut State Board of Agriculture ; Bronze Medal and $25. 
1st —Individual collection, to Ellwanger & Barry ; Silver Medal and $50. 
2d —Individual collection, to Hovey & Co.; Bronze Medal and $25. 
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Special Awards— Wilder Silver Medal. 
- To The Fruit Growers’ Association, of Ontario, Canada. 
. To Messrs. Smith & Powell, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
- To E. Moody & Sons, of Lockport, N. Y. 
- To Joshua Cooledge, of Watertown, Mass. 
. To F. & L. Clapp, of Dorchester, Mass. 
Wilder Bronze Medal. 
- To Central Delaware Fruit Growers’ Association, Milford, Del. 
. To G. F. B. Leighton, Norfolk, Va. 
3. To John Saul, Washington, D. C. 
. To W. D. Breckenridge, Govanstown, Md. 
. To Chas. W. Reed, Sacramento, Cal. 
. To J. H. Dickerman, New Haven, Conn. 
. To Alexander Dickinson, Cambridge, Mass. 
. To Farmers’ Club, Sacramento, Cal. 
. To Nebraska State Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
10. To Rev. M. Burnet, Province of Ontario. 
11. To Parker Earle, Cobden, IIl. 
12. To Lewis Slack. 
13. To R. Cushman, Pawtucket, R. I. 
14. To E. Daniels, Accotink, Va. 
15. To J. J. Toon, Atlanta, Ga. 
16. W. B. Weeks, Norfolk, Va. 
Grapes. 
lst Premium—Society collection, Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association ; 
Medal and $50. 
2d ss —Society collection, South Haven, Michigan Pomological Society ; 
Bronze Medal and $25. 
—Individual collection, J. H. Ricketts, Newburgh, N. Y.; Silver 
Medal and $50. 


—Individual collection, Hoag & Clark, Lockport, N. Y.; Bronze 
Medal and $25. 


Silver 


For the largest and best collection of named grapes, grown west of Rocky Moun- 
tains: Premium to James Rutter, Florin, Cal. ; Silver Medal and $50. 
For the largest and best collection of grapes grown under glass : 

Geo. B. Durfee, Fall River, Mass. ; Silver Medal and $50. 


Premium to 


Figs and Oranges. 
Best collection of Oranges, to D. Redmond, Pass Christian, Miss. ; Silver Medal. 


Peaches, 
lst Premium—Society collection, Central Delaware Fruit Growers’ Association ; 
Silver Medal and $50. 


2d —Society collection, Fruit Growers’ Association, Ontario, Canada ; 
Bronze Medal and $25. 


—lIndividual collection, David S. Myers, Bridgeville, Del. ; Silver 
Medal and $50. 


Ist 
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Plums. 
Bronze Medal to Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society, Utah. 
” «  — * €,. H. Greenman, Milton, Wis. 
“ G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, Wis. 
Objects of Merit. 
to collection of Fruit from State of Vermont, forwarded by I. Bryant, 
* F. & L. Clapp, Dorchester, Mass., large collection of Seedling Pears, 
“ J. H. Ricketts, Newburgh, N. Y., fine collection of Seedling Grapes, 
Bronze * Deseret Agricultural and Manfuacturing Company, Utah ; collection 
of fruit from Salt Lake Valley. 
Silver Polk County Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Lowa. 
South Haven Pomological Society, Mich. ; fine collection of fruit. 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Ontario; extensive and excellent col- 
lection of fruit. 
G. B. Durfee, Fall River, Mass. ; Superior collection foreign grapes, 
F. & L. Clapp, Dorchester, Mass.; for remarkably fine display 
Clapp Favorite Pears. 


Bartlett Pears. 


BY C. W. IDELL. 


RE the best known variety among growers and consumers; yet some growers 
of pears seem to be ignorant how to market them to get the largest prices. I will 
give them a few hints. Remember that size, beauty and perfection in shape are 


strictly necessary to make a prime article. If large and imperfect, they can be 
counted at the best as a second class article, and a clearness of skin is also necessary 
to add to their beauty ; don’t pick too green ; if you do, the fruit will not ripen with 
a delicate flavor or bright skin; they will wilt and taste insipid. A medium size 
pear with the above attributes will sell better than large ones without them. Every 
grower should thoroughly understand the ripening process, for they can retard or 
assist this process by ventilating the packages more or less, according to ripeness of 
the fruit and heat of the weather. 

In sorting qualities 1 would recommend, that where the primes predominate, pack 
them separate, rejecting all knotty or inferior fruit, making two qualities, prime and 
good. When the fair predominates take out all culls, then make but one quality of 
the remainder, for if the few primes in the lot are taken out, it injures the general 
lot more than you gain on the sale of the extras. If culls are very poor send them 
to the hog-pen, where they will meet with a demand and no expenses added to them. 
Be very careful not to break the stems, either in picking or handling, for the loss 
of the stem is detrimental to their sale. Pack evenly through the entire package, 
then mark the variety and quality plainly, and don’t forget to mark the initials of 
your name on them. Qualities may be marked with crosses XX for extra, and X for 
culls or fair and culls not marked. A great many growers forget to mark their 
names on the packages, consequently the dealer is unable to distinguish one from 
another’s. Half barrelz are preferred to barrels, although the latter will answer if 
the fruit is hard. 
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The Flower Trade of New York. 


Its Progress—The Producers—Bulbous Plants and their Culture—Summer Flowers, etc, 

URING the past ten or fifteen years the flower trade of the city of New York 

has grown up to something marvellous in quantity, and but very few are aware 
of its present extent and importance. The Evening Post, in devoting considerable 
space editorially, recently, to a notice of the trade, says: ‘‘ Fifteen years ago there 
was hardly a flower store on Broadway, and the dandy of the period, when in quest 
of his button-hole bouquet, had to depend upon the wandering flower-girl, or make a 
visit to the distant greenhouses to supply his wants. To-day all of this is changed ; 
fifty stores, at least, devoted to the sale of rare and fragrant flowers, are to be found 
on Broadway alone, and their trade in this evanescent stock is said to amount to 
more than one million of dollars annually. 

To-day flowers in vast profusion decorate the drawing-rooms of the wealthy, and, 
in less quantity perhaps, the homes of the poor. The bridal festival calls for its 
wealth of floral offerings, and the coffin and the tomb vie with it in the richness and 
prodigality of their gorgeous adornments. At Christmas, New Years and Easter the 
church altars are loaded with floral tributes also, and the lavish supply shown on 
such as well as all other occasions excites the curiosity as to the source whence they 
come. We have some large greenhouses, so-called, in the neighborhood of New 


York, and some statistics and information in regard to their working will be found 
interesting as well as instructive. 


The Producers. 
“The production of flowers by our nurserymen is simply a matter of business, and 
, 


but little art is required in the pursuit. The art of flower-raising, of which we often 
hear, is more the result of the gardener’s genins than inherent to his calling. It is 
the design of the parterre, or flower garden, in the massing and arranging of plants 
according to their relations of color, which exemplifies art, rather than the produc- 
tion. In the raising of flowers, beauty of form, size and variety of color are sought 
after, and it is the gardener’s aim to secure these features in his plants. 

Probably the greatest variety of plants has been raised from seed; and this 
property of reproducing almost countless varieties of flowers from the seeds of one 
plant is possessed by almost every flowering shrub. That is to say, the flowers may 


be of the same variety, but they will be differently marked. 


This is particularly 
the case with the gladiolus. 


Twenty years ago there were only six or seven varieties 
of the gladiolus known. Now there are over one thousand distinct varieties, and all 
have been raised from six or seven original flowers, and the number is increased 
every season. The pure white gladiolus originally came from the Cape of Good 
Hope; but it was a small flower, and at its introduction, ten years ago, was not 
much thought of; by careful cultivation, however, it has become one of the choicest 
flowers of the field and garden. 
Cc. L, Atlen’s Gardens, 

One of the rarest sights of the summer season, in a floral way, is C. L. Allen’s 
gladiolus preserves. This nursery is on the line of the Central Railroad of Long 
Island, about fourteen miles from Hunter’s Point, and the route of the road is 
through the center of a fifteen acre field devoted to the culture of this beautiful 
flowering bulb. 
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The Gladiolus. . 

One hundred thousand gladiolus bulbs are planted to the acre, and but little 
knowledge of arithmetic is required to figure out the number of plants growing in 
this fifteen acre plantation. It may well be imagined that the sight of this field of 
flowers is grand. In passing through it by rail the sensation is that of entering a 
fiery lake, for the red and crimson flowers predominate, and the illusion is enhanced 
as the breeze sways the spikes of flowers to and fro in the form of mimic waves, 
These brilliant flowers are sent to the New York market daily, ten thousand, perhaps, 
at a time, and are to be seen on every street stand as well as in the more pretentious 


flower stores. 
Flowers and Bulbs. 


Gladiolus bulbs of the best mixed varieties are worth twenty-five dollars a thou- 
sand. Of the flowers, Mr. Allen is at present sending one hundred dollars’ worth 
per week to our city stores. As soon as the flowering season is over with the 
gladiolus, the bulbs are taken up and dried, aud the largest are laid away for autumn 
and spring sales, while the smaller sorts are replanted for the next seaaon’s flowers. 

Ten Acres of Tuberoses, 

Mr. Allen’ plantation of flowering bulbs also comprises ten acres of tuberoses, 
which embrace over five hundred thousand plants. This section is just coming into 
flower ; but, as it will only show a mass of pure white, it will lack the beauty of 
the gladiolus display. Of the lily tribe there are thousands of varieties of the 
double Tiger, Japan and other sorts. Indeed, the Japan lily forms one of the lead. 
ing sorts in Mr. Allen’s collection, as five acres are devoted to its cultivation. There 
are one hundred distinct varieties of lilies in these grounds. 

Where the Bulbs are Sold, 

It may be asked here, where do these bulbs go? for the production is immense. 
Mr. Allen says he ships them all over the world, and in confirmation, in part, of this 
fact he has just filled an order from London amounting to $1,000 gold. Immense 
quantities of the bulbs are also sold at retail throughout the country. The gladiolus 
is easily cultivated and requires but little space. Indeed, they will stand crowding, 
and the more bulbs there are in a plot the better they appear when in flower. 

To supply the demand for bulbs, which is constantly increasing, there is one 
plantation connected with this nursery containing fifty-two acres of gladiolus, tube- 
roses, lilies and other bulbous plants, which are grown for their bulbs alone. 

° The Lily Family. 

Of the lily family, its grandeur for the present season is gone, and the bulbs are 
now being dug up, dried, and assorted for market. The smaller bulbs will be 
replanted in a few weeks for the next season’s growth. Bulbs of the lily family, as 
well as those of the gladiolus, will soon be potted for winter flowering. For winter 
flowering the favorite sorts are the white varieties, and also the fragrant and deli- 
eately marked Lily of the valley. This last named flower is now forced and brought 


to great perfection as a winter plant. 
The Canna, 


Among the ornamental shrubs which are greatly sought after for the decoration 
of lawns is the ‘“‘ Canna.” It is a free growing plant, and its large and brilliantly 
marked leaves present a beautiful appearance, especially when grown in masses. 
At the Allen nurseries the gardens are divided by rows of this superb plant. 
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Dahlias. 

The dahlia is a somewhat bushy and free growing plant, and will not bear crowd- 
ing to such an extent as the gladiolus. There are two acres of this plant now under 
cultivation. The plot contains fifteen hundred plants, and when in bloom, forms a 
peautiful sight. This dahlia plantation contains a great variety of flowers, some of 


which are very rare. 
The Peony. 


One acre is devoted exclusively to the cultivation of this showy plant. The 
peony, although old-fashioned, is yet a favorite garden and lawn flower, and it is 


considered a staple nursery plant. 
Roses. 


It is the popular belief that there are several hundred varieties of the rose family, 
and this is in a measure true; but of this large number there are not over ten or 
twelve sorts prized in the greenhouses. In private gardens it is the ambition of 
some ewners to cultivate all the varieties, and to produce as many new sorts as 
possible ; but for market and decoration purposes the number given above embraces 
all that are really valuable. Of the white or straw colored roses there are only two 
kinds which are really valuable—they are the ‘‘ Safrano” and ‘ Marschal Niel,” we 
believe. The first named is the favorite. Five thousand plants comprise the stock 
of roses in this nursery, but the number for winter flowering will be propagated 
almost indefinitely. 

Miscellaneous Plants. 

Among other herbaceous plants in flower at present there are twelve thousand carna- 

tions ; thousands of the tigridia, a gorgeous member of the lily family ; a half acre 


of white double balsams; and geraniums, verbenas, cailas, violets, pansies and other 
varieties too numerous to mention. 


Summer Flowers. 

During the season of outdoor flowering the demand from the city is unceasing, 
and the small dealers, as well as the large, visit or send to the out-of-town gardens 
daily for their supplies. Just now, probably, the largest trade in cheap flowers is 
done at the ferries, at the hotels, and even in the streets. At the Astor House steps 
the flower stand at early evening is thronged with customers, and although the stock 
of cut flowers appears to be small, it yet holds out until a late hour. At the ferries 
the sales are very large, and there are few people crossing who are too poor to pur- 
chase a bouquet for the adornment of their homes.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


itpnidasihans 
Preserving Grasses, Ferns and Flowers. 
VEN Tue Horricutrvrist has its artistic fancies, and it is a pleasure to turn 
away from the consideration of such practical things as the garden, vineyard, 
and orchard, and bestow a little time and taste upon the window ornamentation. 
Our native ferns, grasses, nuts, etc., always afford scope for an infinite variety of 
arrangements in preparation for artistic home ornaments. The English Farmer, in 
speaking of grasses, says: ‘* They should be gathered in July if we desire them to 
retain their bright hues without the aid of art. Gathered, then tied up in large 


bunches, and hung away in a dark closet, they come forth at our bidding fresh and 
green as when picked,” 
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“‘ By brook sides and shady places, we can find graceful grasses which will prove 
additions to our winter bouquets, but they will lose their coloring if gathered late, 
and require a dip into “‘Judson’s green dye.” Dye them again and they will last 
for years. 

Wild oats, feather grass, and all their various species, are very ornamental in 
winter, and mingled with the everlasting flowers—Acroclinium, Xeranthemum, and 
the white, yellow, and crimson Helichrysum, they vie with their more perishable 
sisters, whose glories are on the wane. 

We have just arranged two small vases for the coming winter. The brilliant pink 
and white Acroclinium, add much to their beauty. 

The white Helichrysum can be dyed a brilliant purple or scarlet, with Judson’s 
dyes, and exquisite bouquets can easily be manufactured. These ‘“ everlasting 
flowers” should be gathered as soon as the outer leaves open; tie them up in 
bundles as you pick them, and hang them up, flowers downward, to dry. Treated 
in this way, the stems are straight and more easily used. They can be hung to dry 
in one’s chamber, not requiring a darkened place. Most of these flowers are allowed 
to remain too long upon the bushes, and their beauty is spoiled ; as they become 
dusty, under the frequent sweepings of carpets, we dip them in cold water; their 
petals close entirely. We dip the grasses also to cleanse them, else they will acquire 
a dingy hue. 


Chrystallized Grasses, 
‘* Many persons like Chrystallized Grasses. They are easily made by dissolving one 
pound of alum in one quart of boiling water, suspending the grasses just over the 


steam—not to touch the water, and as it cools the chrystals gather. Grasses need 
not be dried before they are chrystallized. A few of them mingled with the green 
grasses and brilliant hued flowers, light up the wall. 


Ferns. 

“Ferns are much sought after for floral decoration. Their feathery plumes, pin- 
nated leaves, and graceful forms are very beautiful. They differ from the grasses, 
for those gathered late in the Autumn retain their color better than the first ferns 
of June. The sap has hardened in their leaves. We have gathered them late in 
November, when they were surrounded by snow, and they have kept green all the 
winter. The running fern is a lovely decoration for walls and pictures; its flowers 
add much to its grace and beauty, but it fades quickly, and by Christmas but a 
faint green remains. Dip them in Judson’s dye (following the directions given on the 
bottle for dyeing ribbons), and you will keep their lovely colors. After they have 
been thoroughly pressed in heavy books, then dye them, spread on paper and dry in 
the shade, and then press them again. Thus treated, they will last for years. 
Maiden-hair, the most graceful of our ferns, soon loses its color, but dyed, it is an 
addition to every collection of grasses or ferns. 

Parsley Fern is very beautiful; its soft, feathery leaves are always sought after. 
These, if gathered late in the Autumn, will retain their color much better. 

The Male Fern, with its stiff stems, if well prssed, looks beautiful. We mingle 
it with the many colored leaves of Autumn, or we pin it to the wall paper, around 
pictures, or over lace or muslin curtains, and its effects are charming. 
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The branch of Sumac, gathered soon after the frost has appeared, or even before, 
press perfectly and keep their color finely. If varnished with map varnish they 
never fade. Branches of this tree interspersed with the ferns are very ornamental. 
We have made exceedingly pretty crosses from its leaves, sewing each one separately 
over the other on a pasteboard cross. Anchors and stars can also be made of its 
lance-shaped leaves. Thus suspended over engravings, or curtains, they are very 
ornamental, and are easily dusted, and essential in the eyes of a good housewife. 

Mosses. 

Bunches of dyed moss are to be purchased of all seedsmen, in the cities; we 
dwellers in cities cannot avail ourselves of them if we would; but we can make 
them even prettier than those exposed for sale. Gather the moss, pick out all the 
debris, cleanse from dirt, and dry in the sun; then dip into Judson’s dye; spread on 
paper to dry by fire or sunlight. We gathered last year a very finely fibred moss, 
dyed it a lovely green, and saved some of the original colors to mingle its brown 
hues with it. Then we took the “hoops” from an old skirt, tied them together, 
and on the circlet tied wreaths, which city friends said *‘ surpassed those displayed in 
the shops.” 

—— oa 
New Raspberry. 

)DITOR of Tae Horticutturist:—Dear Sir—By the suggestion of D. H. 

Brown, Esq., of New Brunswick, I send you two berries, a section of the wood, 
and a leaf of a new raspberry, found on my premises at my country seat, near 
Adams, N. Y., last season, during bearing time. The bush formed last year 
appeared rank and majestic, two of the new stalks of last year, bearing this, being 
over eight feet long; and though the bush was transplanted last fall toa secure 
place, it is full of fruit this year, fair specimens of which I send you, though the 
color of the berries is changed from a crimson to that you see by the alcohol. 
The bush, in general appearance, is like the Black cap, though it grows more rank 
and majestic, its thorns being few, and not hooked and sharp, like those of the 
Black capt The color of the wood, as you will sce, is of a reddish cast, between that 
of the red and black varieties of raspberries. The leaf resembles, though is not 
identical with that of the Black cap. 

The berry in color, taste and consistence, is between the red Antwerp and the Black 
cap, though the average size was last year and is this, more than three times, by 
weight, that of our Black caps; and the taste is delicious. The peduncles are 
longer than those of the Black cap, having a cluster of berries at the end, and then 
back towards the stalk are others in progress of growth, while the end cluster is 
ripe, thus prolonging its fruiting time. 

All who have expressed an opinion to me, including D. H. Brown, Esq., of New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Messrs. Frost and Company of Rochester, N. Y., believe it 
to be a cross between the red Antwerp and Black cap, and think it may be valuable, 
being a new, hardy and very large variety of bush and fruit. I have named it the 
Hybrid Mammoth Crimson, as the most descriptive of its peculiat characteristics. 
The bush was found away from all others, and at a place it would not have been 
expected, having come up and grown in tough green sward, by afence. From the 
one formed last year, by layering and dividing, I have now six of the bushes, large 
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and small. The very great difference between this and all other varieties of rasp. 
berries, with which all small fruit growers that have examined it and reported to me 
are acquainted, induces me, in the midst of pressing professional and other cares, to 
bring it to your notice. 

Adams, N. Y. E. R. Maxson, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


—————_2 e—__—_ 


Orchid House at Hillfield, near Reigate, England. 


HE illustration which graces our frontispiece this month, represents an interior 

view of one of the most famous Orchid Houses in England. It is situated at 
Hillfield, near Reigate, and is part of the establishment of Mr. William Saunders. 
As stated by a correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle, who visited it, the entire 
place is certainly one of the most interesting gardens that one can set foot in. 

In this garden, which, among other curiosities, compels Fuchsia to do duty as bed- 
ding plants, there are at least 20,000 species of plants grown in the garden, in some 
form or another. Every nook and corner, every house, every pit, every rockery, 
every border, teems with interesting plants of some sort or other. 

Of Orchids, the number grown here is legion, and several houses are assigned to them. 

‘‘ Mr. Saunders does not confine his attention to the large flowered showy sections, 
but includes in his collections a veritable host of the smaller flowering kinds, whose 
blossoms yield in nothing but size to their larger compeers. Their beauty is, when 
looked for, quite as striking, often more so; while their conformation is very gene- 
rally more interesting and extraordinary. Orchid growers, enamoured of the more 
garish flowers, have sportively denominated the house in which these little gems are 
grown as The Refugium, a name which the owner has accepted, and made the title 
of an illustrated work descriptive of these and other treasures. And the Refugium 
is well filled ; the refuge Orchids swarm ‘everywhere ; above, below, on each side; 
and to make room for more, an ingenious device is adopted, viz: that of erecting 
curved or bowed wire trellises, along the sides of the houses near the glass; on 
these bows the tiny Orchids cluster. Too thick, we hear some one say; not a bit of 
it. The Orchids are in the finest health and vigor; the plants are not large, but 
they are in perfect health ; and the roots they make ! 

If we were to describe literally a Catasetum of no great size, we saw hanging in 
a basket from the roof, we should scarcely be believed. Equally remarkable is the 
manner in which the roots in other cases cover the pots with a perfect net-work, 
creeping from pot to pot; more as “Creeping Jenny” would do, than like an ordi- 
nary Orchid. The secret of this unusually luxuriant root growth, Mr. Saunders 
believes, lies in the due aeration of the roots. He is a great advocate for the free 
access of air to the roots; and when the peculiar habit of orchids is considered, and 
the special structure of their roots borne in mind, there can be no doubt as to the 
soundness of Mr. Saunders’ physiology.” 

In another direction is a Cattleya House, elsewhere a cool Orchid House, facing the 
North, constructed of boarding only, with provision for keeping the frost out and 
nothing beyond. The air here is still cool and moist, the light tempered, and the plants 
seem as healthy, firm and green as so many cabbage plants. Nothing could be better 
for the particular kinds of Orchids, and the particular uses for which it is intended. 

One house is devoted to Cape Pelargoniums, of the old stamp, with their knotted 
stems, bright flowers and sweetly scented foliage. Among the species in bloom at 
the time of our visit, was a very remarkable one—P. oblongatum, with a thick flecky 
root-stock, and a truss of sulphur-yellow flowers. 





Entered accorJing to act of Congress, in the year 1873, by HENkY T. WILLIAMS, in the oflice of the 
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Meeting of the American Pomological Society. 

HE mecting of the American Pomological Society, held at Boston, September 

10th to 12th, was a grand affair. The attendance of members was larger, and 
the display of fruits more extensive and attractive in most departments than upon 
any former occasion in the history of the Society. Fruits came from nearly all 
sections of the United States and the Provinces—extending from Nova Scotia to 
California. The exhibition must have been the most complete ever made in any 
country. The collection of apples, in extent of varieties, outnumbered the show at 
Richmond two years ago, but in point of perfection fell short ; while pears, grapes, 
peaches and plumbs were superior. The fruit was displayed upon tables in the two 
spacious halls belonging to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Great inter- 
est was apparently felt by the citizens of Boston in the display, for the halls were 
filled to repletion during the evenings, with more or less visitors at other hours of 
the day. 

The members were the guests of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
the committee of reception, consisting of Messrs. E. W. Buswell, B. G. Smith, H. 
W. Fuller, J. E. M. Gilley and S. H. Frothingham, were indefatigable in their 
efforts to make everything pleasant. For our part, we feel under special obligations 
to those gentlemen for their kind attentions at times when we were too unwell to 
take part in the meeting. 

This being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the existence of the Society, President 
Wilder, in his able and instructive address before the Society, reviewed the circum- 
stances which led to its organization, and thus spoke of its history and progress: 

“ Briefly, then, let me state that the idea of a pomological convention appears to 
have occurred to individuals in different states at about the same time—as new ideas 
in regard to progress frequently do. Thus in the summer of 1848, consultation was 
held with Andrew Jackson Downing, editor of the Horticulturist, then on a visit to 
Boston, in regard to the chaotic condition of our pomology—the want of accurate 
and well defined knowledge of our fruits; the best means of improving the condition 
of fruit culture, and the expediency of establishing an American society, so thet, by 
interchange of experience, we might preserve those fruits which were valuable, 
discard those which were worthless, correct the confused nomenclature, and establish 
a pomology for our whole country. To establish such a society was a great work, 


but it was considered as the only means to accomplish the desired object. A cor- 
22 
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respondence was immediately opened with some of our prominent agricultural and 
horticultural societies, and with the leading nurserymen and pomologists of our 
land. This resulted in the proposal of the American Institute of New York to 
have a convention held under its auspices in that city. Pursuant to these arrange- 
ments, a circular was issued, signed by committees of the Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New Haven horticultural societies and the American Insti- 
tute of New York, proposing to hold a “ great national convention of fruit growers ” 
in the city of New York, October 10, 1848. 

“Of the fifteen persons whose names were appended to this call, three only remain. 
All the rest have joined the great procession of the dead. 

“The convention met and the society was organized as the American Congress of 
Fruit Growers, by the choice of Marshall P. Wilder as president, a vice-president 
from each of the several states represented, and three secretaries—of these, 8S. B. 
Parsons and P. Barry are here to-day. 

“The first National Pomological assemblage, solely for the consideration of pomo- 
logical subjects, met at Buffalo, September 1, 1848, at the call of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and after an interesting session resolved to perpetuate 
itself under the name of the North American Pomological Convention. But it was 
plain that there could be but one national organization that could carry due weight, 
and a conference was therefore had, which resulted the next year in the consolida- 
tion of the two associations under the name of the American Pomological Congress. 
The first meeting of the united association was held at Cincinnati in 1850. 

* Its sessions, since the first three, have been held biennially. There have been 
three in New York, one in Cincinnati, three in Philadelphia, three, including the 
present one, in Boston, two in Rochester, one in St. Louis and one in Richmond. 

“At the first session in Philadelphia in 1852, a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the name was changed to the American Pomological Society.” 

The largest collection of pears were from President Wilder, Ellwanger & Barry, 
and Hovey & Co. Large State collections were made by Kansas, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin and Vermont. Smaller, but no less meritorious, were on the tables from 
other states, county and other local societies, and individuals and the provinces. 
The display of plums and peaches from Ontario (these fruits were raised in the 
neighborhood of Hamilton) were very fine. 

‘More work was done at this session of the society, than at any one of its previous 
gatherings. Upon the apple, pear and grape, the discussion was animated. As usual 
with such talk, there was more or less conflicting testimony among the speakers. 

A very attractive feature in connection with this meeting, was the magnificent 
display by the Massachusetts State Horticultural Society at Music Hall, of tropical 
plants and flowers. This was said to be the best display of its character ever seen 
in New England. Conspicuous were Australian palm trees and tree-ferns. But the 
most wonderful was an India-rubber tree. 

It would almost seem to the observer, that in the production of this tree nature 
had outdone her best, 

Pleasant affairs in the round of entertainments, were the morning and evening 
receptions and collations given to the members by Hon. Wm. Gray, at his suburban 
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residence, eight miles out, at an early hour on Thursday morning, and in the evening 
at H. H. Hunnewell’s beautiful place, in accordance with invitations from these gentle- 
men. The noble hospitality and generous attentions were a theme of general re- 
mark. About 250 members participated in these ever cherished excursions. These 
visits were so arranged as not to detract from the time of the regular meetings of the 


society. 
Officers Elected, 


President.—Marshall P. Wilder of Massachusetts. 

Vice- Presidents.—Maine, S. L. Goodale; New Hampshire, William B. Towne ; 
Vermont, B. Bryant; Massachusetts, C. M. Hovey; Connecticut, D. S. Dewey ; 
Rhode Island, Silas Moore; and one for each State and each Province in Canada. 

Treasurer.—Thomas P. James, Massachusetts. 

Secretary.— William C. Flagg, Lllinois. 

It was voted to hold the next biennial session at Chicago in 1875, and to hold an 
extra session at Philadelphia in 1876, in connection with the great national cen- 
tennial, 

An invitation was given by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to partake of 
a social banquet, at Music Hall, on Friday evening. Nothing was wanting in the 
arrangements to render the occasion all that could be desired. President Strong, of 
the above society, called the assemblage, and briefly weleomed the members of the 
American Pomological Society to the festivities of the hour, closing his remarks 
with the sentiment : 

“Hon. Marshall Pinckney Wilder—Pomology and Horticulture alike claim him 
as one of their most devoted and self-sacrificing patrons and vie with each other in 
doing him honor.” 

President Wilder made a happy reply. Other sentiments were given and re- 
sponded to. The President then addressed a few parting words: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—With a heart full of gratitude that I have lived to see 
this grand celebration and this great exhibition which has surpassed that of any 
other nation of the earth, and that we have been permitted this evening to receive 
your kind congratulations and wishes for our prosperity, and that we have been 
honored with so many distinguished gentlemen from the various portions of this 
great country, I now propose as an appropriate close that the music shall strike up 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

During the performance of the band, the large assemblage separated, pleasantly 
impressed with the boundless hospitality and courtesies of their hosts. 


SmALL Fruits.—Early and late Richmond and English Morello fruited well the 
past season. I am more and more pleased with the late Richmond and the English 
Morello—especially the latter. Concord grape, a good crop, Doolittle, Mammoth 
Cluster and Golden Cap were full crops. Green Prolific Strawberry is as hardy as 


a burr-oak; it stood the winter without covering, and the only variety on my 
grounds which came through safe unprotected, It bears well and I like it. 
Baxter, Iowa. S. B. Hiaarns, 
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Scuppernong. Is There Any Profit in its Production? 


HIS question is asked together with another, viz.: Will there likely be any 

market for the fresh juice at figures that would pay ? 

First. We have abundant proof to answer, unhesitatingly, yes, providing one goes 
to work right. Grape culture, which at one time promised to assume vast propor- 
tions in the Southern states, was suddenly checked by a revolution in the labor 
system (which should rather have given it an increased development if we better 
understood rural economy), and the liability of loss in fruit from blight. Dis- 
couragement seemed to become as universal as it was sudden. Nearly all the vine- 
yards of what is commonly termed bunch grapes went to decay from forced neglect. 

But what of the Scuppernong? Far from meeting the fate of the other varietes, 
it has stood the test of time, as well as the ordeal of neglect in culture. Vines 
planted twenty years ago, when Catawba, Warren, etc., were alone thought worthy of 
attention, are yet yielding their annual crops of fruit, when their less robust con- 
geners have gone where their vines twineth. The official reports of the Department 
of Agriculture show that the average yield of Scuppernong vines in North Carolina, 
when in full bearing, is from 400 to 500 bushels per acre, yielding from 2,000 to 
2,500 gallons of wine. So much for producing capacity, which, however, must not 
be expected from every vineyard or in every section; but even reducing this yield 
to 100 bushels per acre, or 400 gallons of juice, and the profits are still exceedingly 
large in comparison with the outlay in forming the vineyard. 

Fresh grape juice is unsaleable, unless one had his vineyard in proximity to a large 
wine making establishment. If this fails, one must convert the juice into wine. 
Small vineyards will seldom give enough products to warrant making wine for 
market. There is some difficulty in establishing a reputation for a certain brand, 
which, to become popular, must sustain its standard of quality. This can only be 
retained by working upon a large scale. In the wine growing districts of Europe, 
very few of the grape growers make wine; they sell their grapes to the wine maker 
or take in return a certain quantity of wine after it is made and becomes fit for use. 
In this manner the product of a number of small vineyards is converted into one 
uniform quality of wine, which if made separately by each producer, would give as 
many different kinds, and no regular market price be secured. Whenever a good 
article of wine has been produced for a series of years, there has been no difficulty 
in obtaining a ready sale for it at good prices. But when the supply is irregular as 
well as its quality, there will be neither demand or profit for the wine maker. 
North Carolina Scuppernong is sold in New York at from $1.50 to $3.00 per gallon, 
according to quality and age. When one thousand gallons is produced, the net cost 
of manipulating the crop, allowing liberal interest for outlay, labor, etc., is from 30 
to 40 cents per gallon. 

We are satisfied that there is more profit in growing the Scuppernong for wine 
than in the cultivation of any other fruit within the reach of our southern fruit 
growers, excepting, perhaps, strawberries aud pears in a few unusually favorable 
localities. Unlike our other grapes, it is free from the depredations of insects, 
fungoid disease, liabilities of damage by late frost, and its fruitfulness increases 
rather than decreases with age.—Farmer and Gardener. 





About Cions. 


Plant-forcing Economics. 
BY DR. JAMES WEED, MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


OON after we engaged in horticultural pursuits in Iowa, some thirty years ago, 
there occurred at this place a violent hailstorm—countless numbers of hailstones 
falling of an oblong form, about one and one-half by three-fourths inches in diame- 
ter. At this demonstration of nature “in the ice business,’’ we were much alarmed 


for the safety of our “air castles’ when, in the future, they should become veritable 
glass houses. 


We directed immediate attention to some means of protection in such emergencies, 
but finding it a difficult matter to accomplish satisfactorily, we wrote to A. J. Down- 
ing in relation to the use of shutters upon glass structures at the East. The import 
of his answer through the HorTIcuLTuRISsT, was, that, although they were formerly 
considered necessary and the advantages of their use were manifestly important, the 


difficulties and inconveniences of their application were so great that they were 
generally abandoned. Subsequently practical experience of the severity of our 
climate has impressed us more and more with their importance as a means of econo- 
mizing heat, as well as for protection against sudden and unexpected changes and 
external casualties; and by unremitted labor and experiment, we have at last ob- 
tained a shutter that completely answers our purpose for hot-beds, cold-frames and 
forcing-houses when constructed with reference to its use. 

The accompanying illustrations represent this shutter in three positions ; open, 
half open and closed. At the South it will be a very valuable safeguard against 
unseasonable ‘‘ Northers,” and at the far North, where the long nights during their 
long winters render a constant and protracted warfare against the encroachments of 
the ice king unavoidable, its utility is obvious. 


—_—_ 9 ¢————— 
Axsout Crons.—S. D. Redfield, Vinton, Iowa, writes us, Aug. 13: I cut cions 
from a plum tree late in the spring and grafted into a wild stock, and I never saw 


a more thrifty growth in any one season. Now, the very limbs from which the cions 
were cut and a portion of the whole top of the tree is dead. 


Query—If the temperature was so low as to freeze solid the liquid in plant struc- 
ture, so as to destroy the tree, where did the cions get their vitality ? 
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Orchards in Grass—Protection. 
D. Western Horticutturist :—There are very few old orchards in this part 
of Jasper county, and of these only one was injured by the severity of last 
winter, and that one is past all redemption. Other orchards planted on or about the 
same kind of soil, with nearly the same aspect and exposure, are uninjured. All of 
the old orchards are planted on cleared land (formerly timber and bush) ; soil thin, 
and clay within eighteen inches of the surface, with no protection nearer than from 
twenty rods to a half mile. The damaged orchard has been murderously pruned 
within the past two years, and a crop of small grain was raised among the trees in 

1872. The other orchards are in sod, or left to grow up in weeds. 

One orchard in particular, which is in a blue grass sod, is entirely exempt from 
injury in every particular, and it never produced a larger crop of fruit than this 
season. I leave you and others to draw your own conclusion. 

Of the young orchards—those unprotected seem to have fared better than those 
which were otherwise situated. A near neighbor of mine has an orchard of four 
hundred trees, which is protected by a White Willow hedge on all sides. That 
orchard suffered considerably last winter, and this season has blighted to death. 
Even a few yearlings, grown from root grafts among the trees are also blighted ; 
soil deep prairie and sloping to the south and east. Several other orchards standing 
on open prairie do not show bad effects of the winter to any extent, and one in par- 
ticular on a hill-side, pitching steep to north, has passed through the winter sound. 

Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Red and Sweet Junes, Oldenburg, Chenango, 
Benoni, Fameuse, Ben Davis and Rauls Janet have fruited well this season, while 
Northern Spy and Yellow Bellflower, thirteen years planted on clay soil, hung fuller 
than I ever saw before. 


A Desirable Apple. 
ARLY in September, we received specimens of an apple from Mr. E. E. Brown, 
Onslow, this state, which he calls the Summer Harvey. The fruit was past its 
prime, but so far as we could judge, may be classed very govud in quality. Taking 
into account, also, the good character of the tree (as given by Mr. B.), the size of 
the fruit and its season, we should think it valuable. With the exception of the 
Oldenburg, all our early summer apples are below medium in size. Size more than 
quality takes preference in the market now-a-days. Let ’em have the big apple. 
Mr. Brown writes : 

‘“‘T sent to Springfield, Vt. (my birth-place), for the cions of this apple. The trees 
have stood upon the old homestead for some seventy years. But when I was there 
eight years ago, they looked as though they would soon succumb to old time. 
Younger trees in the neighborhood are bearing, and it is the favorite apple. I 
supposed for a long time that this apple was the E. Harvest, but when I got trees of 
the Harvest, I at once discovered a difference. The Harvest with me is a poor 
bearer, the Harvey is one of the very best. The fruit is also nearly double the size 
of the Harvest. I have one tree-top grafted—one-half with the Harvest, and the 
other half with the Harvey. The latter half bore a good crop this season—the 
former not a single specimen.” 
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The Martha Grape. 


7D. Western Horticutturist:—I noticed in a late issue of your journal, an 
inquiry about the Martha Grape, and think I can answer the query to the 
satisfaction of all. 

It has always been satisfactory with me, and this season it has done even better 
than usual, Side by side with the Concord, and in fact in the same row, for some 
were grafted with Martha on the Concord, it bore a fine crop of grapes, while the 
Concord rotted fully nine-tenths. It was ripe when the Concord was not ‘yet fully 
colored. The bunches get larger as the vines get strong. 

As Mr. Elliot lately said, it is about the most valuable white grape we have, all 
things considered. Of course it is not equal to Maxatawny in quality, but then it is 
hardy and reliable, while the latter is not. That we may have a better one soon, 
is very likely, but as yet it is not in our knowledge. The next best white thing 
coming, is a seedling Taylor in this vicinity, which bids fair to fill the bill of a 
white wine grape in every way reliable ; the old Taylor not being productive enough 
as a rule, although with me it bears abundantly. 

My Martha and Taylor brought me 10 cents per lb., while the Concord, scarce as 
they are, bring but 5} cents, for wine of course. I did not sell any for table use. 

Bluffton, Mo. S. MILuer. 


——__+ o@_—__ 


Grimes Golden Apple. 
D. WestERN Horticu.turist :—There appears a question about the hardiness of 
this apple. As I no doubt planted the first trees of the Grimes in Iowa, it may 
be presumed that I should know something about its hardiness. I planted my first 
trees in 1850. . They were not injured by the winter of 1855 and 1856, while some 
other kinds near them were badly damaged. Last winter did injure my old trees 
some, in common with others. 

Four years ago I planted one hundred each of Grimes and Ben Davis. <A few 
trees of each were killed last winter, the main cause of which I think was fall 
drouth. The balance are flourishing. I think the Grimes as hardy as any variety 
I have tested. 

I got my first Grimes Golden cions from Samuel Wood, of Jefferson county, Ohio. 
Afterwards I went to Thomas Grimes in Brook county, Va., and cut cions from off 
the original tree. 

Vincennes, Lee Co., Iowa. JOHNSON MEEK. 

micesriaeetiguesieamnii 

AppLE BLossoms.—There is a peculiarity in the flowers of apple trees which I 
have not heard mentioned by observers or noticed in books. Each flower bud almost 
invariably produces a cluster of six flowers, one of which is a robust flower in the 
center of the cluster, and this flower is nearly pistillate; in a circle around this are 
the five others, which are more feeble and a lighter shade of color than the center 
one ; these five are nearly staminate, and attached to the side of the little bulb, while 
the base of the stem of the pistillate flowers in the center, and these five drop off as 
the center one matures into an apple. This fact is a pleasant one to investigate; 
perhaps some good may come of the investigation.— Mark W. Stevens in N. Y. Trib. 





White Winter Pearmain. 


Clapp Favorite Pear. 


T would appear from the many flattering reports, that this pear is likely to be. 
come a general favorite. Reports from all quarters speak highly of it; we have, 
this season, seen it upon the tree in our rich western soil ; in the region of Boston, 
and on the rocky hill-sides in New Hampshire. In all these localities we found 
both tree and fruit alike—the fruit magnificent in appearance and quality, and the 
tree a model for health and growth ; it seems to be at home everywhere—in all soils 
and situations ; equally upon the rich clay and alluvial soils of the West, and upon 
the sterile soils of New England. H. Hendrichs, Ulster Co., N. Y., says of it: 
‘“*T have now fruited this variety three years on my grounds here on the banks of 
the Hudson, and I think no other pear grown this season has given me pleasure and 
satisfaction so great. It is the most beautiful grower I ever saw; nothing can 
equal its dark, vigorous, luxuriant branches, and massive, glossy foliage. It isa 
beautiful tree, and well organized against blight, mildew and kindred affections. 
My trees are all standard, and now six years from the cion. Some of them, besides 
maturing two or three crops of fruit, have attained an enormous growth. 


—————_»e—_—_ 


AppLe Crop In MINNESOTA.—June 23, Mr. John Hart, of Winona, writes us 
concerning the fruit prospect in that region: ‘*I am sorry to say that the hopes of 
a fair apple crop in Minnesota this season are blasted ; May 24th, apples and pear 
trees were in full bloom and promised well till the 29th, when we experienced 4 
heavy fall of rain followed by a heavy frost on the morning of the 30th, which 
killed two-thirds of the trees. Sorts hitherto considered both hardy and tender, 
fared alike, for Duchess of Oldenburg did not seem to come through the freeze any 
better than varieties considered tender. I have four trees that escaped unhurt, I 
do not know the variety, but think they are the Early Pennock. If my life is 
spared till the apples are ripe, [ shall surely send you a few specimens so as to learn 
from you of what variety they are—for I think after passing through the trying 
ordeal of the last winter and spring freeze, it must be of a sort that will do to 
tie to.” 

RemArKs—By all means send us specimens of the fruit, and in good time—such 
exceptions in the general destruction of trees should be known. 


ee —__ 


Waite WINTER PEARMAIN.—Concerning the scabbing of this apple, Mr. Henry 
Walton, nurseryman, at Malvern Station, Mills county, writes us: ‘So far as I 
know, the White Winter Pearmain, grown on prairie soil in this county, does not 
scale, but where grown on timber soil is almost worthless. Is this the case else- 
where in the State? I should like the observations of others on this point. 

“‘T have seen some apple trees planted ten years ago, did well until two years 
ago, when they began to die in the top. The extreme ends of the limbs died the 
first year. Last year the disease extended down to the body, and in some cases the 
body went also. Is this the blight?’ You needn’t call it any thing else. 





Editorial Notes. 


Subtropical Gardening. 


Very fine examples of this style were seen this fall, by the members of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, who visited, by invitation, the residences and grounds of 
Wn. Gray, Jr., and H. H. Hunnewell. 

In front of the greenhouse, at Mr. Gray’s, were quite a large number of beds 
along the paths, planted with rare and novel varieties of geraniums, cannas and orna- 
mental grasses. 

One bed, circular, consisted of a brilliant, beautiful flowering geranium—the Pink 
May Queen. Another was planted with the Chrystal Palace Gem, with scarlet blos- 
soms and white variegated foliage. Quite a curiosity in gardening was it to see 
many of the beds edged with a strip of ivy, about a foot wide, growing low over the 
soil. 

One bed, perhaps the most brilliant of all, consisted of the Gen. Grant Geranium, 
edged all around with the Golden Pyrethrum as a border. 

In another bed, perfectly circular, and ten feet in diameter, were cannas of vari- 
ous sorts, with the Achyranthus Verschaffeltii as border. 

Another bed, ten feet wide by twenty long, was made up of solid mass of Achy- 
ranthus, then a border of striped grass, while in the center rose one single stem of 
tall and graceful grass, the variegated Pampas Grass. 

Still another bed, circular, and about ten feet in diameter, had its soil carpeted 
with the variegated Abutilon (vezillaria variegata), out of which rises, in the center, 
cannas and caladiums. 

In the triangle, near the greenhouses, were fifteen beds of different sizes, beds a 
perfect mass of Mountain of Snow Geraniums. 

One bed consisted of Gen. Grant Geranium with the pyrethrum as border. 

Another bed has for its border the coleus, and variegated geraniums in the center. 

In the little greenhouse were noticed many pots of ferns, one of which we think is 
a new and rare species of the “Adiantum.” 

A pretty feature there attracted our notice, which we have never seen elsewhere. 
The sides of the walls of the house were lined with moss, kept moderately moist, and 
supported by wire rods, crossing frequently like diamonds before it. In this space of 
enclosed moss was planted and growing Sellaginella or Ferns, one of the prettiest of 
which is the Silver Fern. 

The idea is a most unique one, and very feasible, as well as successful. 


The Centennial Horticultural Society, 
The purposes for which this society was organized, was to take such preliminary 


steps as might be necessary for the management of the Horticultural Department 
of the Centennial Exposition, and also for the purpose of organizing a National 
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Horticultural Society for centennial purposes, to aid the Commissioners in this part 
of the great exhibition in 1876. The meeting was mainly for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an expression of opinion from prominent horticulturists and gentlemen from 
different parts of the country as to what is best to be done in relation to the matter 
under advisement. We read that it is the intention to have a grand horticultural 
garden, with model houses, for the display of plants of all kinds, and also a large 
and convenient conservatory handsomely fitted up for public receptions, ete. After 
some preliminaries, a committee, with the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder as chairman, was 
appointed to select officers for a permanent national organization, and they, in due 
course, presented the following report, which was adopted : 

‘** 1. This association shall be called the Centennial Horticultural Society. 

‘*2. The chief object of this society shall be to aid the United States Centennial 
Commissioners in the preparation of plans for the Horticultural Department of the 
Centennial Exposition, the planting of the horticultural garden, the construction and 
management of horticultural houses, ete. 

«3. The officers of this society shall consist of a President, five Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary and Treasurer, who shall hold their offices until others are elected. 

“4. There shall be elected an Executive Committee, to consist of twenty-five 
members, who shall act, in conjunction with the Centennial Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, as an Advisory Board, to consider and ree- 
ommend to the Centennial Commissioners such plans for the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of the great Exhibition in 1876, as in their opinion may be best adapted to 
that purpose. 

“5. Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be called by the chairman when 
required and when duly notified; five members shall constitute a quorum for 
business. 

‘6. One member in each State and Territory shall be appointed by the President, 
to act as chairman of the State Committees, and these chairmen shall have power to 
select and appoint any number of horticulturists in their several States and Terri- 
tories to act as members of the State Committees. The duty of the State Commit- 
tees shall be to collect information and suggestions as to the wishes of horticulturists 
generally in regard to the Centennial Exposition, and to report such information, 
plans, and suggestions to the Executive Committee. 

“‘The American Pomological Society being the acknowledged authority in our 
land in relation to fruits, with regularly constituted officers and committees in every 
State and Territory in the Union, and having voted to hold a session in connection 
with the Centennial Exposition in 1876, is hereby authorized and requested to co-op- 
erate with the Centennial Horticultural Society.” 

Permanent officers were then chosen, consisting of Patrick Barry of New York, 
President; A. W. Harrison of Pennsylvania, Secretary; W.H. Hacker of Pennsyl- 
vania, Treasurer; and six Vice-Presidents, and an Executive Committee of twenty- 
five. members. 

Wanted « Working Horticultural Society, 

There is room for yet another ; with due respect to the honorable name and object 
of the American Pomological Society, likewise to the officers of the temporarily 
organized Centennial Horticultural Society, we speak distinctly in full sympathy 
with the majority of our eminent horticulturists, the bil is not filled yet. 

We want and must have a National Horticultural Society, true to its name ; organ- 
ized, not for honor or a name; but to work, and discuss and spread abroad, a better 
and more thorough knowledge concerning plants, ornamental trees, shrubs, flowers, 
greenhouse plants, gardening and landscape architecture, and lawn decorations. 

We know such a society would be popularly welcomed, would receive hearty 
support, enlist the good feeling of the press, and in no way conflict with the honor- 
able objects or purposes of the old societies named above. It might hold its meet- 
ings once in two years, those years in which the American Pomological Society does 
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not hold its sessions; and we believe it would call in the attendance of hundreds of 
gentlemen, florists and gardeners, who now are in no way connected with The Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, which seems to be wholly devoted to fruit. 

The National Horticultural Society would have complete possession of a field to 
itself. And as our people need now more practical information upon lawn and 
garden planting, it will be doing a work of necessity and sympathetic appreciation. 
Who seconds ? 

Irrigation, 

It seems to be an inevitable conclusion forced upon strawberry growers, that they 
must beginirrigation. The seasons are now becoming so treacherous, and periodically 
or entirely dry about the time of ripening of the strawberry, that the crop is either 
cut short from one-third to one-half, or else is totally lost. One of our best growers 
whose crops usually bring $2,000 to $3,000, lost his entire crop this year, from the 
excessively dry weather; and in our own experience we have lost for three success- 
ive seasons, on both strawberry and blackberry crops, from 25 to 40 per cent. for the 
want of rain or moisture. We think it will pay any one, whose fruit crops reach 
$1,000 per annum, to make preparations to irrigate in dry seasons. Will any one 
tell us how this may be cheaply and effectively done ? 

Watermetons. 

In Richmond county, Ga., this year, there were planted over 1,200 acres of land 

in Watermelons, the produce from which reached over $185,000. 
A Pretty Rose Garden. 

A contributor of The Tribune describes a Rose Garden which, in his opinion, is 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of many flower growers. ‘‘ Beds of various 
shapes were cut in the turf and planted according to the modern style, i. e., massed 
and ribboned. Only kinds of acknowledged superiority were used. Ribbons of 


White Daily, Louis Philippe, Hermosa, Agrippina, Leels, ete., were placed side by 
side, affording a rich contrast in color and a perfect wealth of bloom. When we 
add that the fragrance was delightful, what more could be desired. Entire beds of 
one color were not the least attractive feature of the collection. 


Mr. Hunnewell’s Estate. 

With beautiful Italian gardens, a very picturesque lake and fountains, lawn, garden, 
and fruit houses, there is nothing left forgotten or untried in landscape decoration 
here. Ina small portion of the ground is a little series of flower gardens surrounded 
by a fine hedge. Within the space, two very fine flower beds attracted our notice. 
The first was a very large Ribbon Bed, or Border, planted as follows : 

1. Pyrethrum, 4. Achyranthus, 
2. Lobelia, 5. General Grant Geranium, 
3. Mountain of Snow Geranium, 6. Centaurea. 

The contrast of colors, white, blue, scarlet, green and red, make a brilliant picture. 

The second bed was, perhaps, ten by fifteen, slightly raised, and planted entirely with 
“succulents” —Echeveria Metallica, with space occasionally interspersed containing 
agaves and yuccas. 

We may at another occasion say something of the other departments of ornamental 
gardening, as practiced near “The Hub.” 

Spirea Palmata. . 

This increases in beauty and usefulness, says The Gardener’s Chronicle, as we 
become better acquainted with it. In the open border it is grandly effective, and 
should be in every collection of perennials. 


New Shrub, 
One of the finest and most remarkable hardy shrubs recently introduced into 
England is Eleagnus longipes. It comes from Japan. It is of medium size; the 


flowers are produced in great profusion, and are succeeded by berries, orange in 
color, oblong in form, speckled with brownish scales. 
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A Pretty Annual. 

Though rarely met with in gardens, one of the most fragrant of annuals is the 
dwarf and curious Schizopetalon Walkeri. When sown in spring it blooms in June 
or July, and its flowers are deliciously scented, even more so than mignonette; a 
few flowers in a tumbler of water being sufficient to scent a room for several days, 
So says the Garden. 

The Japanese Privet. 

A correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle asks the question why do we not more 
often see the Japanese privet, Ligustrum Japonicum, planted in our shrubberies ? 
“It is, in my opinion, one of the most useful shrubs in cultivation, for it will do 
well either nailed against a wall as a climber, or planted among other shrubs, and 
will make itself at home in any situation. It has also the advantage of being an 
evergreen, and of having very pretty foliage, while the growth of the tree is com- 
pact and shapely. It ought to be planted in every shrubbery border.” 


New Centaurea, 

English florists have received from America (Texas), specimens of a fine new 
hardy perennial, Centaurea Americana Hallit, which is considered by The Gardener's 
Chronicle, quite an acquisition in its class. It is described as being “ greatly supe- 
rior to the type, for while that has pale lilac-purple florets in the new forms, they 
are of a deep Magenta purple. The flower heads are very large, measuring when 
expanded fully, four inches across. In the light soil of Mr. Thompson's garden, the 
plant grows from two-and-a-half to three feet high; the flowering branches are ovate- 
lanceolate sessile, and comparatively small, while the color of the flower head is very 
rich before full expansion takes place.’ 


A>Pretty Floral Contrast. 
A correspondent of The Gardener’s Chronicle describes a pretty scene of climbing 


vines in a conservatory: ‘‘ One of the prettiest floral sights that I have seen for 
a long time, is the result of allowing Tacsonia Van-Volzemi, Clematis Jackmanni and 
Mandevillea suaveolens to grow together at their own sweet will. They were all in 
full bloom, and the plants having grown up the different rafters of a conservatory 
and met at the top of the house, the result was certainly a very striking contrast. 


Durability of Larch Timber, 

An English farmer, in examining lately an unpainted larch gate put up more than 
twenty years ago, found it in a very serviceable state without repair. A neighbor of 
his put up at the same time a larch and an oaken gate post and found the larch post 
to last the longest. 

New Raspberry. 

Specimens of a new variety, entitled The néw Hybrid Mammoth Crimson Rasp- 
berry, from Dr. E. R. Maxson, Adams, N. Y., have reached us. Being preserved 
in alcohol we can judge only of form and color. The berry is large, nearly like that 
of the Knevetts Giant; pale red, seems to be firm, and the leaf thick and tough. 
The Doctor has written a special article concerning it, and appears on another page. 


Thanks. 
We are indebted to C. W. Idell, for sundry boxes of grapes of Martha variety; 
and to Dr. &. J. Parker for specimens of his new seedling, the Ithaca white grape. 


The Iris. 

It is the fate of many good plants to get set aside for novelties not near as good. 
The Iris has been one of these unfortunates. The varieties are very numerous, and 
there is no flower capable of giving more interest than a collection of these. ‘They 
flower as the Hyacinth goes out, and are excellent plants to go together with them.— 
Gardener’s Monthly. 
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The Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 


This garden has become since the war the most fashionable resort in Paris. A 
large collection of new and rare shrubs has just been imported from Algeria, and are 
now being arranged in the great Conservatory. Two new reading rooms are to be 
added, one of these to contain a complete scientific library. 


To Destroy Red Ants. 
Naptha is mentioned as being a sure remedy ; try it. 


Plant for Table Decoration, 


The beautiful half hardy Japanese shrub, Enonymus japonicum amer variegatum, 
is recommended as forming a very chaste plant for table decoration. It is described 
with much enthusiasm by an English gardener, who says: ‘‘ With us the Enonymus 
almost vie with the Crotons in the brilliancy of its finely marked foliage, glowing 
with bright yellow and green.” 


Big Shipments of Grapes, 


In one month, Vineland, N. J., shipped, in round numbers, 336,000 pounds of 
grapes. 
Keeping Winter Pears, 


At the winter meeting of the Ohio State Horticultural Society, at Zanesville, Mr. 
Bateham explained Dr. Ayer’s successful method of keeping winter pears out of doors 
during the winter. This is simply to gather the fruit when mature, or before sharp 
frosts occur, and lay it in piles of one or two bushels each, not over six inches in 
depth, upon smooth grass near the house, and under the shelter of a tree, an ever- 
green preferred ; then cover with forest leaves five or six inches thick, and throw 
some sticks or brush on top to prevent the leaves from blowing away and keep small 
animals off. Leave it thus till hard freezing weather sets in; then take off the 
brush or sticks and cover the fruit and leaves with old coffee sacks or carpet, the 
better to exclude light and air, but not to exclude wet nor frost, indeed, the more 
freezing the better. As the fruit is wanted for use bring some into the house, and 
if frozen let it thaw in a dark cellar, kept closely covered up, and then keep a few 
days in a warm room till mellow. 


Early Beatrice Peach, 


It is now discovered that this new variety of peach, concerning which fruit growers 
anticipated rich prospects, is considerably injured by the curculio. Colonel Wilkins, 
of Kent county, Md., who has a very large peach orchard, says that the Early Bea- 
trice Peach have all fallen from the sting of the curculio. 


Hardy Ornamental Trees, 


Mr. J. B. Garber, of Columbia, Pa., says that in his locality, last winter, where 
every species of vine, tree, and shrub suffered severely from frost and cold, some 
trees brought from the South lived uninjured. The Magnolia Macrophylla, the 
Salisburia adiantifolia and the Virgilea lutea, were not in the least affected. Of 
Arbor Vitzes, the Japan lived, while the Chinese died. 


A Plea for the Ailanthus, 


W. D. Brackenridge, of Maryland, thinks it worth while to put in a few words in 
favor of that badly abused tree, the Ailanthus glandulosa, but more commonly 
known as the Paradise tree, or tree of Heaven, and right here we are ready to 
admit its faults; the first of these being a tendency or disposition to send up 
suckers from the roots, to the great detriment of sober-kept grass plots and pave- 
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ments, but the next and crowning evil of all is the offensive odor emitted by the 
flowers of the male tree, which bears erect, greenish spikes, while the female variety 
is not in any way offensive in the smell of its flowers, which are followed by larye 
and somewhat pendant bunches of flat seed, and these are withal somewhat orna- 
mental, and any individual of taste will admit that the long pinnate, deep green 
foliage of either sex, constitutes them invaluable subjects of great beauty in the 
formation of large groups of trees on a lawn, imparting thereto an oriental and 
tropical aspect. Now our advice is, to discard the male and adopt the female 
variety, as both are easily propagated by cuttings of the roots. The wood is close 
grained, very heavy and susceptible of taking on a fine polish. 


Vinegar from Watermelons, 


A correspondent of the Agriculturist remarks that, perhaps it is not generally 
known that a very fine white vinegar can be made from the juice of watermelons. 
We had a very great quantity of melons last season, and, after we had cut out their 
crimson cores for eating, scraped the shells, from which we gained a large amount of 
juice. This we carefully strained, and put into jugs with small glass bottles in 
their mouths. We set the jugs out into the sun, and in time had a fine flavored, 
clear, strong, white vinegar. The vinegar at a certain stage will be very bitter, but, 
when perfected, loses this and acquires true vinegar taste. 


Tree Lemon Verbena. 


The London Gardener’s Chronicle calls attention to the pretty effects which can be 
had from the common Lemon Verbena when trained asa standard. The wavy 
spikes of flowers are very graceful and the odoriferous character of the plant will 
always make it a favorite in any form. 


Congress of Rose Growers, 


At the meeting of the Congress of Rose Growers, held this summer, at Lyons, 
out of fifty seedling roses shown, the following four were selected to be named and 
certificated : 

H. P. Madame Vaugert (Lacharme), a fine large flower of the Victor Verdier 
race; color, clear salmon flush. A fine rose. 

H. P. Captain Christy (Lacharme), light salmon, petals edged with white, a new 
and fine distinct habited kind. 

Tea, Shirley Hibberd (Levet), a small Tea, of the Madam Faleot race, so valuable 
for florists, light salmon buff, beautiful in the bud. 

Tea, Marie Guillet (Guillet fils), a fine white, with large outer petals, which prom- 
ises to make fine show roses. 


Asters as Decorative Plants, 


The Florist and Pomologist says that the perennial asters, sometimes termed 
Autumn daisies, furnish some most valuable decorative plants for the open ground 
during autumn. Asfer Amellus is one of the best of them, bearing plenty of flower- 
ing stems numerously branched at the top, the flowers violet blue; neat clumps of 
this dotted about shrubbery borders, or at the back of mixed beds, form most wel- 
come masses of a very acceptable hue of color in our gardens, right up to November. 

A violet-colored variety of A. Amcllus, named Jbessarabicus, is a good decorative 
plant also. 

Sup. . 


At a recent meeting of the Belgian Cercle d' Arboriculture, one of the professors 
told his audience of horticulturists that sap does not circulate; and another main- 
tained that there is no such thing as sap. 

Wonderfui is science,—by and by some old Herr Professor, will make out we don’t 
need heads ; and some old fool will be ready to go a step further with such follies. 
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The Gardener's Chronicle while admitting there are such things as currents within 
the plant, yet says: ‘‘ Scientific men have for some time known that the old notions 
of an upward current followed by a downward current, like the flow and return in 


hot-water pipes, required considerable modification; and it was to correct this notion 
that the statements in question were made.” 


Venango Grape, 


A new grape with this name has originated in Oldham County, Ky. Fruit is 
described as being large, about the size of the Concord, bunches large and compact, 
flavor sweet, about like that of the Delaware, color light amber, skin very thick. 
Mr. G. W. Ditzle is the possessor, growing it in his vineyard upon the Ohio river, 
about ten miles north of Louisville. He says it sells readily at $7 to $8 per box. 
Received a * Sweepstakes premium”? over all others, at Louisville fair of 1872. 


A Good Peach Crop. 


John Horsey, of Sussex County, Delaware, has an orchard of 100 peach trees (set 
out in the fall of 1868), from which he picked and delivered this season 460 crates 
of excellent peaches, realizing $1.30 per crate (purchasers finding the crates), or a 
total of $598 from a single acre. 


Curiosity in Apple Growing, 


An apple tree in Blackstone, Mass., is attracting much local attention from the 
fact that two good sized apples, touching each other, have grown directly from the 
trunk, a few feet above the ground, and so close to the bark that it is difficult to 
distinguish any stem. 


Climbing Plants for In- Door decorations, 


A very happy hit upon this subject which we appreciate, is made by a horticultural 
correspondent of The Journal of the Farm: 

In-door Climbers.—There is nothing which will do more to beautify and give a 
home appearance to a room, than a few nicely arranged climbers, properly trained 
over windows, picture frames and glasses. Many seem to have imbibed the idea that 
such plants require great art and skill in their production and proper treatment, but 
such is not the case, for no plants are more readily taken care of than these. My 
favorites are the Maurandias, and particularly the M. Barclay vine. If raised from 
the seed, the sowing should not be later than the middle of June, but cuttings may 
be put into proper soil in August, which will make good plants for winter growth. 
Layers may sometimes be put down early in September, which, by plentiful watering, 
may make good plants. My best out-door specimen is now fourteen feet long, and 
will cover at least thirty square feet of surface. The colors vary with the variety, 
and are matters of taste. Next in order of favoritism comes the Cobcea scandens 
or Mexican vine. There is some difficulty in starting the seeds of this plant in the 
open ground, though, with care, it can be done. From five seeds planted, this 
season, I have three fine plants for winter flowering. For filling pots for winter 
climbing vines a mixture of equal parts of garden soil, sand and leaf mould, is best, 
and occasional waterings, with liquid manure, should be given. Some succeed very 
well with many of the varieties of Passiflora, or Passion flower. The selection will 
depend upon taste as to color, but my favorite would be P. Cerulea, or P. pernissa. 


A Cure for the Cabbage Worm, 


A Pennsylvania lady having heard of the noxious influence of varbolic acid on vari- 
ous species of insects that infest gardens, a lady of that place was induced to try its 
effects upon the Cabbage Worm. For this purpose she procured a cake of soap, 
that had been strongly scented with the acid, and having made a quantity of suds 
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therefrom, she transferred it to a watering-pot, and in the early part of the day, 
when the green worm is most vigorous in its movements, she gave several garden 
plots of cabbage a sprinkling. These were examined soon after, and a number of 
dead worms were picked from the leaves. The operation was repeated next day, 
and from careful observations made, it is believed the leaves of the plants, wherever 
the solution has been fairly tried, have been cleared of these pests. 


Evergreens Among Pear Trees, 


Hon. E. H. Hyde, Vice-President of the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 
planted a number of small evergreens in a circular form around some pear trees, 
simply for ornament, intending to keep them down in the front of a hedge, and to 
allow the pear trees, “for effect,” to appear above them. The plan was neglected 
after a while—as many such plans are—and the evergreens soon outstripped the 
dwarfs, and towered up above and nearly encircled them. It came to be noticed 
after a while that while the pear trees away from the evergreens were irregular 
bearers of rather inferior fruit, those within the circle were almost invariably prolific, 
and the fruit was of superior quality. There was no other apparent cause for this 
result than the influence of the evergreens, hence the inference in favor of protection 
would scem to be a just one. 

This discovery, however, is not a new one. The influence of shelter belts on fruit 
trees, as well as on farm crops, has long been known and taught by enterprising 
horticulturists, but like other improvements not yielding immediate revenues, people 
have been slow to adopt the plan. There is not a particle of doubt as to their good 
effects both for sheltcr and for beauty. An orchard of any kind interspersed with 
them would, without doubt, yield better returns, even with one-quarter or one-third 
the space given to evergreens. Their pyramidal shape makes the shade they cast 
comparatively small, hence that is a slight objection. If inclined to occupy space 
at the expense of necessary convenience, they can be clipped, headed back or sheared 
into almost any form, and their density of foliage only be increased thereby. If 
largely planted over the country as screens, shelter belts, or only interspersed here 
and there through orchards and farms, they would not only exert a special protection 
on adjacent orchards, and vastly beautify the landscape, but would effect a general 
amelioration of the climate, which would be a universal benefit. The culture of 
evergreens is only in its infancy as yet, and every fact or incident tending to promote 
taste or inquiry in that direction may justly be regarded as a public benefit. 


Germinaton of Seeds, 


Some curious statements have recently been published in regard to the extent to 
which the germination of seeds can be facilitated by chemical agencies, especially 
by ammonia and oxalic acid. By placing them in a solution of the latter substance, 
they will begin to germinate within one or two days, even after having been kept for 
forty years, and are then to be planted out in the usual way. Coffee seeds, which 
are proverbially hard to start, are best forwarded by placing in a covered vessel, 
containing equal parts of water and of spirits of sal ammoniac, at the ordinary tem- 
perature. At the end of the twelve hours the roots will be found to have started. 
and even the young leaves can be discovered by careful inspection. In 1834 wheat 
was exhibited to the German Scientific Association, raised from seed found in an 
Egyptian tomb, 2,000 to 2,500 years old. This had been soaked for a considerable 
time in fatty oil before planting. 


Growing Perennial Phlozxes,. 


The Agriculturist recommends flower lovers to observe one precaution, “‘ not to 
have them too crowded,” as they will mildew, and by the time the flowers are ready 
to open, the foliage becomes unsightly. 
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